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A BRONZE FROM THE AGE OF PERICLES 
A recent and notable book devoted to the study of the nude 


in art makes a proper distinction between the naked and 

the nude. The distinction is pointed up by two quotations: one 
from Baudelaire, noting his sharply critical and disgusted re- 
action to naked bathing flesh; the other, the glorious line from 
Spenser, “‘For Soule is forme, and doth the bodie make.’ 
Certainly this was the classical attitude in the Golden Age; 
and when Pericles delivered his funerary oration for the first 
dead of the Peloponnesian War it was only natural that he 
should say ‘‘For we are lovers of the beautiful, yet simple in our 
tastes, and we cultivate the mind without loss of manliness.’ 
And in the mind of the Age of Pericles, the nude, whether God 
or God in man, was a principal means of expressing beauty. 

We are too accustomed to the clothed athlete, the specialist 
encumbered with the garments of his trade. The already wide 
football lineman is made more so by his shoulder pads. The 
major league baseball profession was recently scandalized, first 
by uniform sleeves cut off at the shoulder hem, and then by a 
whole team in shorts. Perhaps modern sport uniforms fortu- 
nately hide a multitude of specialized muscles and cloak gross 
violations of that classic athletic balance required in the 
greatest of all Olympic tests, the decathlon. To the Greek, such 
a balanced form was not merely a fashionable ideal, it was 
beautiful; and the gods were so imagined. As Sir Kenneth 
Clark writes, “it was not an advocate of paganism who wrote, 
‘the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us... . full of grace 
and Truth’.’’ 

Given then a nude ideal and over a century of sculptural de- 
velopment, we arrive at a time following the defeat of the 
! Kenneth Clark, The Nude, (London, 1956), p. xxiii. 


2 As quoted in A. L. Whall, The Greek Reader (New York, 1943) p- 551, from Thucydides’ 
History in Jowett’s translation. 


3 Clark, op. cit., p. 25. 
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Persians, particularly the third quarter of the fifth century 
B.C., epitomized by the building of the Parthenon and marked 
as the Golden Age. While the sculptural sophistication of a 
Polycletus and a Phidias made the ideal and the godlike possi- 
ble, the aftermath of the Persian wars confirmed the Greek be- 
lief in the temporal nature of the world, of the inevitability of 
Fate. Many of the sculptures of the Parthenon, now largely pre- 
served in the British Museum, “do not express either joy or 
grief, but that [feeling], expressed through a certain indefinable 
expression at the corners of the mouth, which can be properly 
described as slightly sullen.’* Picard uses the word “‘troubled’”’® 
to describe the late fifth-century Barberini Suppliant, and this 
word, modified to the extent of puzzled sadness, may best 
describe the touch of malaise to be found in sculpture of the 
Golden Age, when compared with the serenity of the marbles 
of the Olympian pediments or the buoyant optimism of the 
archaic kouroi.° 

Roman copies of the works of Polycletus (2nd half 5th 
century B.c.) and Phidias (c 490-c 417 B.c.) are numerous and 
enlightening about everything, except, precisely—their art. 
The museum’s marble statue of an athlete (486.24) is an im- 
portant document aéout Greek fifth-century sculpture. Now, 
thanks to Hanna Fund, the Greek collection can show an 
almost complete figure from the Golden Age. The bronze 
Athlete’ can hold its own in the extremely small company of 
remaining original statuettes from the time of the Parthenon, 
and unites in its compact representation those salient qualities 
of reasoned measure, appreciation of the nude, and knowing 
resignation, already cited as most characteristic of Greek 
sculpture from 550-525 B.c. 

The pose of the evenly proportioned youth is certainly de- 
rived from the Argive sculptor, Polycletus. The carefully 


4H. Lechat, La Sculpture Attique avant Phidias (Paris, 1904) p. 482. He discusses the con- 
sequences of the Persian invasion on pp. 432 ff. 

J. Charbonneaux in La Sculpture Grecque Classique (Paris, 1943) p. 34, echoes this sentiment: 
“expression un peu maussade.” 

® Charles Picard, Manuel d’ Archéologie Grecque: La Sculpture, v. 2, pt. 2, Période Classique, Ve 
Siécle, (Paris, 1939) p. 692. For a full discussion of Polycletus and Phidias see v. 2, pt. 1, 
especially pp. 265, 345. 

6 See Cleveland Museum of Art Bulletin, March, 1954, on the archaic marble Kouros, 53.125. 

7 55.684, H: 734”, bronze. Dark green patina, with traces of azurite and cuprite formations. 
Complete except for right arm missing below shoulder. The height is given from feet to top of 
head. The right foot retains a complete U-shaped tang on the bottom, presumably used for 
attachment to a now lost base. Overall height, including tang, 814”. Bronze plugs, covering 
casting faults of riser connections, are to be found on the right sholuder blade, left joint of 
arm and shoulder blade (plug missing), right side of neck, right collarbone, and front top of 
head. 
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balanced masses of the body and the measured, almost mathe- 
matical relations of the various units, forearm, upper arm, 
chest, thorax, hip, upper and lower legs, all speak of the sculptor 
who said that ‘“‘a well-made work is the result of numerous 
calculations, carried to within a hair’s breadth,”® and who de- 
veloped particularly the hip-shot pose, that déhanchement im- 
plying movement, so marked in all the Roman copies of his 
works.” But the head, particularly the hairdress and mood of 
the Cleveland Athlete, are quite unlike any of the copies after 
his work. And here a remark of Murray’s may give insight: 
“. . Lam inclined to look rather to the Parthenon than to 
Graeco-Roman copies for the truest analogies to Polycleitos.’’ 
Which leads us to Phidias and the work performed under his 
leadership at the Parthenon. For there we do find numerous 
youths whose facial expressions are most akin to that of the 
newly acquired bronze.''! The hairdress, unlike the close-fitting 
hair style used by Polycletus, shows a markedly sculptural 
character, particularly in the heavy roll of hair running around 
the head, almost as if it were a casque or helmet. This style, 
found occasionally at the Parthenon, seems characteristic of the 
mid-fifth century transition to the Golden Age, whether at 
Delphi or Athens.'” 

Perhaps a visual comparison with another later but similar 
bronze in the Museum’s collection brings out the peculiarly 
8 Clark, op. cit., p. 32. 


9 A. Furtwaengler, Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture, (London, 1895) pp. 223-292, gives a —— 

discussion of remaining copies after Polycletus. 

10 A, Murray, Greek Bronzes (London, 1898) p. 50. 

See Picard, op. cit., Période Classique, v. 1, pp. 287ff, particularly pp. 294-96, for references to 
Polycletus’ presence in Athens. 
11 Charbonneaux, of. cit., plate No. 59. 
M. Collingon, Le Parthenon (Paris, 1912), reveals the following parallels between the Cleve- 
land bronze and the sculptures of the metopes and the frieze: 
Metopes, South II—modeling of body 
South VII—head, especially profile 
Frieze, West XI and XII, especially the stance of left figure in XII. 
North—numerous heads 
Pediment, East—especially the head with the flattened crown. 

12 E. Will, “Groupe de Bronze du Ve Siécle Trouvé 4 Delphos” Bulletin de Correspondance 
Hellenique, 1946, 70: pp. 639-98, pl. xxxi, shows a group of prize statuettes about 460 B.c., 
with the same hair style as our bronze. Will traces the mode to the Peloponnesus. 

Archaic examples from the Acropolis with such a headdress are also known. A. de Ridder, 
Catalogue des Bronzes Trouvés sur I’ Acropole d’ Athenes (Paris, 1896) p. 289, fig. 275, pl. VI. 
The famous bronze Zeus from Dodona is remarkably similar in this as well as treatment of 
the eyes and in general modeling. A. de Ridder, Les Bronzes Antiques du Louvre (Paris, 1913) 
pl. 17 No. 158. 

Provincial variations of the headdress are known in Magna Graecia, notably in the bronze 
Kouros (c 460 B.c.) from Selinus at Castelvetrano. See Sicile Grecque (Paris, 1955) plates 
162-165; also the relief of Artemis and Actaeon from Selinus, pl. 148. 
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STATUE OF AN ATHLETE ATHLETE 


Italian marble bronze 
Roman copy of a Greek work, Greek, 3rd Century B.c. 
Ist Century B.c.-1st Century .D. The J. H. Wade Collection, 1927 


The John Huntington Collection, 1924 


noble qualities of the style of the Golden Age. The earlier 
bronze seems as architectural as the Parthenon alongside the 
more delicate, even feminine, modeling and movement of the 
third-century athlete. As in the Parthenon, the architectural 
organization of the component parts of the fifth-century nude 
are not lost in the effect of the whole. Rather there is a delicate 
balance between part and whole in which neither loses its 
identity. On the other hand, the fluid modeling of the later 
bronze tends to obscure the transition from one form to another, 
in favor of a generally realized graciousness. Where the later 
figure sways, the fifth-century bronze suggests only the potenti- 
ality of movement within the broad planes of the torso firmly 
balanced and supported on the columnar legs. Where the later 
head is sweetly raised, the earlier one is slightly bowed and 
gravely meditative. Even the slightly different attachment of 
the left hands is significant; one carries the line of the arm down- 
ward and into the gently flexed leg, while the other’s hand is 
turned up and slightly out in a delicate gesture implying 
movement rather than repose. 
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These differing qualities are also expressed in Greek poetry” 
of comparable periods and subject matter. Pindar (c. 522-448 
B.C.), writing at almost the same time as that of the early 
bronze athlete, writes of fleeting manhood with a measured 
compactness which retains each thought and sequence of sound 
in a severe, almost laconic whole. 


Who, in his tenderest years, 

Finds some new lovely thing, 

His hope is high, and he flies 

On the wings of his manhood: 

Better than riches are his thoughts. 

—But man’s pleasure is a short time growing 
And it falls to the ground 

As quickly, when an unlucky twist of thought 
Loosens its roots. 

Man’s life is a day. What is he? 

What is he not? A shadow in a dream 

Is man: but when God sheds a brightness, 
Shining light is on earth 

And life is sweet as honey. 


Pindar, Pythian, VIII, 83-97 
Wade-Gery and Bowra, trans. 


But the later poet Menander (c. 325 B.c.), exploring the same 
thoughts, uses an elaborate structure of longer units that flow, 
one into another, to produce a more selfconscious “literary” 
effect comparable to the almost too-evident loveliness of the 
later bronze figure. ; 


Whom the gods love, die young; that man is blest 
Who having viewed at ease this solemn show 
Of sun, stars, ocean, fire, doth quickly go 
Back to his home with calm uninjured breast. 

Be life or short, or long, ’tis manifest 
Thou ne’er wilt see things goodlier, Parmeno, 
Than these; then take thy sojourn here as though 
Thou wert some playgoer or wedding-guest. 

The sooner sped, the safelier to thy rest, 
Well-furnished, foe to none, with strength at need, 
Shalt thou return; while he who tarries late, 

Faints on the road out-worn, with age oppressed, 
Harassed by foes whom life’s dull tumults breed; 
Thus ill dies he for whom death long doth wait. 


Menander, Fragment, 481K 
J. Addington Symods, trans. 
13 A. L. Whall, op. cit., pp. 182, 199. 


Further comparison with the Roman marble in the style of 
Polycletus from the Huntington Collection reveals the differ- 
ence between correct but academic modeling and those freshly 
conceived “‘calculations”’ evident in the profiles of the shoulders 
and of the opposite sides of the body in the bronze. The “‘touch”’ 
of an original hand and the mood of an original conception are 
most noticeable in the face of the Greek work in contrast to 
the bland visage of the Roman marble. Conceived in the round, 
the Cleveland bronze is a compact and original expression of 
the measured sculptural achievements of the age of the Parthe- 
non. Seen from the sides, the play of subtle movement in the 
left side, back with the arm and buttocks, forward with hand 
and knee, counters the more direct vertical thrust of the right 
side. Seen from behind, the horizontals of rolled hair, shoulders 
and buttocks, divide and measure the slight bends of back, 
hips and legs. In all the views where the face is hidden we are 
conscious of a great and truly human ideal of the balanced and 
proportioned body. Measure in all things. The sight of the 
serious and contemplative face, so unlike the almost brutish 
and vacant gaze of late Hellenistic and Roman representations 
of athletes, provides the proper balance for bodily perfection— 
“. . we cultivate the mind without loss of manliness.” The 
bronze athlete is visual and tactile evidence of a Greek sculp- 
tor’s belief in that antique but still valid ideal. 

SHERMAN E. LEE 


“RIVER GODS” BY DOMENICO BECCAFUMI 


Reclining nude men, representing variously philosophers, 
giants, or river gods are often accessories of sixteenth-century 
Italian art. Their ancestry can be traced to late classical sculp- 
ture, painting, and manuscript illustration in which a bearded re- 
clining man, sometimes holding a jar from which water flows, 
was used to personify a river. Such figures caught the fancy of 
Italian artists and so were one of the Classical motifs which 
came to life again in the Renaissance. Though they derive from 
the languid, bearded gods of antiquity, their appearance in the 
sixteenth century was determined by the more immediate in- 
fluence of Michelangelo’s heroic nudes. 

A drawing’ by Domenico Beccafumi, with a companion en- 
graving’ of the same subject (in the reverse direction), acquired 


158.313. Black crayon drawing, touched with ink and heightened with white. 234 x 419 mm. 
Ex colls.: Earls of Pembroke, Wilton; A.G.B. Russell, London (Lugt 27704). 


258.314. 208 x 409 mm. Ex colls.: Earls of Pembroke(?); A.G.B. Russell (Lugt 2770a). 
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in 1958 for the Delia E. Holden Collection may not be strictly 
accurate in title, but whether the drawing represents philoso- 
phers in conversation or Olympian gods the subject belongs to 
the pictorial tradition of the river gods. 

Reclining nude men appear frequently in Beccafumi’s work, 
from the fresco of the “Meeting of Joachim and Anna” in the 
Hospital of S. Maria della Scala in Siena finished in 1514, to 
the “Sacrifice of Abraham” in the mosaic pavement in the 
Siena Cathedral finished in 1546. In his early twenties Beccafumi 
was in Rome between 1510 and 1512. At that time Michelangelo 
was working on the Sistine Chapel ceiling. Whether or not 
Beccafumi saw Michelangelo’s frescoes in progress, the re- 
lationship of his reclining figures to the Adam of the Sistine 
ceiling is marked. In any case, it is certain that they evolve 
from Michelangelo prototypes which made a lasting impression 
on the young Sienese artist. 

Beccafumi was one of the artists on whom the influence of 
Michelangelo was an impelling force toward mannerism. From 
pursuing aspects of Michelangelo’s style to their logical limit, 
Beccafumi arrived at a style of spiritual and emotional tension. 
His reclining nudes owe their superhuman stature to Michel- 
angelo. Beccafumi exploits the torsions, the balance and 
counterbalance of the human body; sometimes violating the 
boundary of anatomical logic to explore spatial relationships 
first revealed by Michelangelo. The delineation of their form 
by oppositions of light and dark, of broken highlights and deep 
shadows, gives them a momentary and restless appearance. In 
the drawing of “River Gods,” though Beccafumi’s men are in 
attitudes of repose, they are crowded into a long, low rectangle 
which accommodates their gigantic proportions uneasily. They 
recede through progressive oppositions of direction from right 
foreground to left background, in a constantly interrupted and 
resumed diagonal. 

The engraving of the “River Gods” is an instructive com- 
panion to the drawing, since it clarifies parts of the design too 
broadly sketched in the drawing to be easily understood, for 
instance the figure in the upper corner. Apparently there is an 
alteration in the center background of the print. A mountain 
is substituted in the engraving for a vertical element (a tree?) 
in the drawing, left of the hand of the large figure. And it is 
possible that the head and shoulders of another man, repeating 
the position of the man in the corner, are indicated in the draw- 
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RIVER GODS 
Engraving 


Domenico Beccafumi, Italian, Sienese, 1486-1551 
The Delia E. Holden Collection 
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ing where the mountain appears in the engraving. In every- 
thing else the engraving faithfully follows the composition of 
the drawing. 

Nevertheless, the print noticeably lacks balance. Part of the 
head, the shoulders and the back of the principal figure—the 
most conspicuous area in the composition—are scantily drawn 
in outline, while the torso and right arm and leg are drawn in 
convincing detail. The imbalance in the second figure is com- 
parable. It is interesting to note in this connection that the 
nineteenth-century print cataloguer, Passavant, in describing 
three prints attributed to Beccafumi remarked that they were 
unfinished.* However, to understand the artist’s intention in 
the Cleveland engraving one need only refer to a chiaroscuro in 
the Siena museum (see illustration).* This chiaroscuro remained 
unknown until it was published by Cesare Brandi in an article 
on Beccafumi’s drawings in 1934.” So far as is known the Siena 
print is the only completed impression of the chiaroscuro in 
existence. To the skeletal foundation of the engraving, which 
appears in Cleveland’s print, Beccafumi added the tonal wood- 
block which completes the design of the drawing by supplying 
the highlights and middle tones. Most of the modeling in high- 
lights is linear, complementing the necessarily linear shading of 


Chiaroscuro in woodcut and engraving : 
Domenico Beccafumi, Italian, Sienese, 1486-1551 
Siena, Pinacoteca Nazionale, No. 136 
3]. D. Passavant, Le Peintre-Graveur (Leipzig, 1864), V1, p- 149, nos. 1-3. 
4Photograph by courtesy of Dr. Enzo Carli, Director, Pinacoteca Nazionale, Siena. 


5Cesare Brandi, “Disegni inediti di Domenico Beccafumi,” Bollettino d’ Arte, XXVII (Feb., 
1934), Pp. 361. Size: 213 x 405 mm; printed from woodblock in gray ink and engraved plate. 
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the engraved plate. This is a departure from the usual method of 
Italian chiaroscuro in which the modeling is entirely in broad 
areas of color. In those chiaroscuro prints which he executed in 
woodblocks only, Beccafumi also used tonal areas. In fact, the 
“mixed” chiaroscuro, part woodcut, part engraving, was an 
exceptional experiment for Beccafumi,° and his woodcut chiaro- 
scuros of the apostles,’ in three to four colors each, perhaps 
more easily fulfill the spirit of his style. They are later than 
the “River Gods” and close to the manner of his mosaic pave- 
ment of 1544 to 1548. Nevertheless, the “River Gods” chiaro- 
scuro is a successful and imaginative achievement and cannot 
in any way be dismissed as “merely’’ experimental. 

For some time, although Beccafumi had been described by 
Vasari*® as a printmaker, historians were inclined to believe 
that, while prints were made after his designs, Beccafumi was 
not a printmaker himself. The climate of opinion has been re- 
versed,” in large part due to the beauty and quality of the Siena 
chiaroscuro. 

Though the motif of the “River Gods” recurred throughout 
Beccafumi’s artistic career the drawing and print seem closest 
to the work of his middle years. One of the figures near the 
upper right margin of Beccafumi’s Siena Cathedral pavement 
mosaic finished in 1531, the ‘“‘Story of Moses,” is strikingly 
similar in pose and modeling to the main figure of the drawing. 
If the drawing was not a sketch for the figure of the mosaic, a 
connection in time at least, seems inescapable. 

LOUISE S. RICHARDS 


NEW FUNDS 


The Mr. and Mrs. Courtney Burton Contributing Endowment 
Fund, established by Mr. and Mrs. Courtney 


The Linda Bole Brooks Memorial Membership Endowment 
Fund, established by Mr. James C. Brooks...... $9,105.00 


®Beccafumi's prints still await a definitive catalogue. Chiaroscuros in mixed technique among 
his prints are undoubtedly outnumbered by conventional woodcut chiaroscuros. After Becca- 
fumi the combination of an intagTio plate with a woodblock to form a chiaroscuro print was 
not used again until the 18th century. 

7See Maria Fossi, Mostra di Chiaroscuri Italiani . . . (Florence, Uffizi, 1956), nos. 39-49. 

8Giorgio Vasari-Gaetano Milanesi, Le Vite (Florence, 1880), V, p. 623. 

9Fossi, op. cit., p. 7. 


EXHIBITION OF DUTCH MASTER DRAWINGS 


“Dutch Drawings—Masterpieces of Five Centuries,” an 
exhibition organized by the Printroom of the Rijksmuseum, 
Amsterdam and circulated by the Smithsonian Institution will 
be shown at The Cleveland Museum of Art from February 25th 
through Sunday, March 22, 1959. The exhibition comes to 
Cleveland on its fifth showing, having opened in Washington, 
D. C., and having been shown subsequently in New York, 
Minneapolis, Boston. The schedule will end in Chicago. 

The most comprehensive exhibition of Dutch draftsmanship 
ever to be assembled, it is composed of carefully selected 
examples of the work of Holland’s outstanding artists from the 
fifteenth through the nineteenth century, chosen principally 
from public and private collections in Holland, with important 
additions from sources in Germany, Canada and the United 
States. There will be a small group of drawings included belong- 
ing to the Cleveland Museun, as well. 

This exhibition follows two other major exhibitions of similar 
scope and quality shown in recent years in Cleveland, also 
sponsored by the Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibition 
Service: “French Drawings—Masterpieces from Five Cen- 
turies” (1952-1953), and ““German Drawings” in the winter of 
1956. There is for sale a detailed catalogue accompanying the 
exhibition, carefully prepared by Professor Dr. J. Q. van 
Regteren Altena, Director of the Rijksprentenkabinet, and the 
members of his staff. HENRY S. FRANCIS 


FEBRUARY LECTURERS 


On Friday, January 30, at 8.15 p.m., Dr. Walter Starkie will 
lecture on The Universality of Don Quixote and on Sunday, 
February 1, at 3.30 p.m., he will give a talk entitled The Road 
to Santiago. 

Dr. Starkie has had an amazing career as scholar, musician, 
author, and Gypsy wanderer. He was Director for twenty years 
of the Abbey Theatre in Dublin and for fifteen years he was 
Director of the British Institute in Madrid. 

The two lectures which he will give at the Museum are both 
based on books which he has recently published: a new transla- 
tion of Cervantes’ tale, and an account by a modern pilgrim 
along the road of St. James to the city of Compostella in north- 
west Spain and to the tomb of the Apostle called Santiago by 
the Spaniards. 
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CALENDAR FOR FEBRUARY, 1959 


Sunday 1. 3.00 p.m. Gallery Talk: Evolution of Early Painting (14th to 18th 
Century). Norman Magden. 
3.30 p.m. Lecture:The Road to Santiago. Walter Starkie, Director of 
the British Institute, Madrid. 
5.00 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 
Saturday 7. 1.30 p.m. Young People: The Alaskan Eskimo, Bear Country, and 
three cartoons, a program of Disney films. 86 min. 
Sunday 8. 3.00 p.m. Gallery Talk: Sculpture in the Indian Collection. Martha 
Carter. 
5.00 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 
Friday 13. 7.45 p.m. Film: Manon, a French film directed by Henri-Georges 
Clouzot. An adaptation in contemporary terms of the novel 
Manon Lescaut by L’ Abbé Prevost. Filmed in 1949. 
Saturday 14. 1.30 p.m. Young People: Louisiana Story, an exciting story of a young 
boy’s life in the Louisiana bayou country. 77 min. 
Sunday 15. 3.00 p.m. Gallery Talk: Decor during The Renaissance. Rita Myers. 
3.30 p.m. Lecture: Mayan Ruins in Guatemala and Mexico. John C. 
_ Croxton, Cleveland. 
5.00 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 
Wednesday 18. 8.15 p.m. Curator’s Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 
Friday 20. 8.15 p.m. Program of Chamber Music. The Parrenin Quartet, Paris. 
Saturday 21. 1.30 p.m. Young People: The Barber Shop, The Pharmacist, and The 
Fatal Glass of Beer, a festival of W. C. Fields’ films. Corral 
and Pacific 23/, two short films with music but no words. 
83 min. 
Sunday 22. 3.00 p.m. Gallery Talk: The Art of Ancient Egypt. Dorothy Van 
Loozen. 
3.00 p.m. Film: E/ (This Strange Passion), a Mexican film directed 
and written by Louis Bunuel, a Spanish Surrealist. 
5.00 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 
Wednesday 25. 8.15 p.m. Violin Recital. Daniel Majeske, Cleveland. 
Saturday 28. 1.30 p.m. Young People: Where Mountains Float, a Danish film of 
northern life, Greenland and the Arctic waters. Ham Artist, 
Between Showers, O, What a Night, and Laughing Gas, a 
group of Charlie Chaplin films. 86 min. 
EXHIBITIONS 
Galleries 27 and 28 . . .Contemporary Prints from Great Britain (through Feb. 11). 
Japanese Screens: C.M.A. Collection (through Feb. 11). 


Galleries 27 and 28 . . . Dutch Drawings: Masterpieces of Five Centuries (open 
25). 


eb. 
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TENTATIVE SCHEDULE OF EXHIBITIONS 


(Dates are subject to change; see monthly Budletins. Some public lectures 
are correlated with these exhibitions; see following pages.) 


Jan. 13-Feb. 11. CONTEMPORARY PRINTS FROM GREAT BRITAIN. 
Feb. 25-Mar.22. DUTCH DRAWINGS, MASTERPIECES OF FIVE 
CENTURIES. 


May 6-June 14. THE WORK OF CLEVELAND ARTISTS AND 
CRAFTSMEN (MAY SHOW). ; 


Educational Exhibits 


Educational exhibits for adults and children are regularly displayed in the 
North and South Corridors of the Educational Department. These exhibits 
are of an explanatory nature, relating either to current Museum shows or to 
particular art periods and problems. Changing exhibits of children’s work 
produced in the Museum classes are featured in the South Corridor. 


TWO NEW SERIES OF PROGRAMS PRESENTED BY THE 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSICAL ARTS 


Three programs will be given on Wednesday evenings in a new series to 
present Cleveland artists of excellence who are rarely heard in solo recital. 
They will be given by Daniel Majeske, Andrius Kuprevicius, and Ralph 
Stérseth. Dates will be found in the Calendar of Events. 


During the month of May, there will be a Festival of Contemporary Music. 
Seven programs will be given with the cooperation of neighboring institutions 
to complement, in terms of music, the long established May Show. Unless 
otherwise noted in the Calendar, all events will occur in the Museum at 8.15 
p-m. It is likely that this series will mark the beginning of an annual Festival. 
Contributing institutions are The Cleveland Orchestra, Oberlin Conservatory, 
The Cleveland Institute of Music, The Cleveland Music School Settlement, 
the Music and Drama Departments of Western Reserve University, and The 
Cleveland Museum of Art. 


Special Services for Groups In and Out of the Museum 
Talks on art subjects given in the Museum or outside. Guidance for clubs, 
conventions, or other group visits to the Museum; free if given in the Muse- 
um; if outside, a modest fee is charged. Apply to Marguerite Munger, 
Supervisor of Club Activities, or to the Educational Department, GArfield 
1-7340. 


Informal Sunday Recitals on the McMyler Organ 


A half hour of organ music will be given by Walter Blodgett, Curator of 
Musical Arts, Sundays at 5.00 p.m., through April 26. 
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PROGRAM OF EVENTS 


FEBRUARY THROUGH MAY, 1959 


LECTURES, MUSIC, AND FILMS 


MUSEUM AUDITORIUM2 FREE TO THE PUBLIC 
JANUARY 

Friday 30. THE UNIVERSALITY OF DON QUIXOTE, by Walter 
8.15 p.m. Starkie, Director of the British Institute, Madrid. 
FEBRUARY 

Sunday 1. THE ROAD TO SANTIAGO, by Walter Starkie. 

3-30 p.m. 

Friday 13. MANON, a French film directed by Henri-Georges Clouzot. 
7.45 p.m. An adaptation in contemporary terms of the novel Manon 
Lescaut by L’ Abbé Prevost. Filmed in 1949. 

Sunday 15. MAYAN RUINS IN GUATEMALA AND MEXICO, by 

3-30 p.m. John C. Croxton, Cleveland. 

Wednesday 18. CURATOR’S ORGAN RECITAL, by Walter Blodgett, The 

8.15 p.m. Cleveland Museum of Art. 

Friday 20. PROGRAM OF CHAMBER MUSIC, by the Parrenin 

8.15 p.m. Quartet, Paris. 

Sunday 22. EL (This Strange Passion), a Mexican film by Louis Bunuel, 

3-00 p.m. a Spanish Surrealist. 

Wednesday 25. VIOLIN RECITAL, by Daniel Majeske, Cleveland. 

8.15 p.m. 

MARCH 

Wednesday 4. ASPECTS OF DUTCH DRAFTSMANSHIP, by K. G. 

8.15 p.m. Boon, Curator of Prints, Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. . 

Friday 6. DUTCH MASTER DRAWINGS, by Wolfgang Stechow, 

8.15 p.m. Oberlin. 

Wednesday 11. VIOLIN AND VIOLA RECITAL, by Oscar Shumsky of 

8.15 p.m. New York. Given in cooperation with the Music Department 
of Western Reserve University and the Cleveland Friends 
of Music. 

Friday 13. THE LANDSCAPE AND ARCHITECTURE OF AN- 

8.15 p.m. CIENT EGYPT, by Bernard V. Bothmer, The Brooklyn 


Wednesday 18. 


8.15 p.m. 
Friday 20. 
8.15 p.m. 
Sunday 22. 
3-30 p.m. 


Museum. 


PIANO RECITAL, by Andrius Kuprevicius, Cleveland. 
LIEDER PROGRAM, by Leslie Chabay, New York. 


THE ARTS OF THE MANUSCRIPT IN THE 11th AND 
12th CENTURIES, by Meyer Schapiro, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 


1 All events subject 


to change. See newspapers and monthly Museum Bu/letins. Members receive 


first choice of seats at all programs, before public is admitted. 
2 Except for Curator’s Organ Recitals, and events otherwise listed. 
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APRIL 
Wednesday 1. 


8.15 p.m. 
Friday % 
7-45 p.m. 
Sunday 5. 
3-30 p.m. 
Wednesday 8. 
8.15 p.m. 
Friday 10. 
7-4§ p.m. 
Sunday 12. 
3-30 


Wednesday 15. 
8.15 p.m. 
Friday 
8.15 p.m. 
Sunday 19. 
3.00 p.m. 


Friday 24. 
7-45 p.m. 


Wednesday 29. 
8.15 p.m. 


STYLE AND SUBJECT IN MEDIEVAL ART, by William 
D. Wixom, The Cleveland Museum of Art. 


DREAMS THAT MONEY CAN BUY, a film directed by 
Hans Richter. Seven dreams shaped after the visions of con- 
temporary artists. Awarded “The International Prize” at the 
Venice Film Festival in 1947. 

MODES OF EXPRESSION IN MUSIC AND THE VIS- 
UAL ARTS, by James R. Johnson, Western Reserve 
University. 

CELLO RECITAL, by Ralph Stérseth, Cleveland. 


GREECE TODAY, a lecture with color films by Mrs. 
Eugene R. Miles. Sponsored by the Garden Center of Greater 
Cleveland. (Holden Lecture on Outdoor Art.) 

JADE IN CHINESE RELIGION AND RITUAL, by S. 
Howard Hansford, Professor of Chinese Art and Archaeology, 
University of London. 


CURATOR’S ORGAN RECITAL, by Walter Blodgett. 
PIANO RECITAL, by Robert Goldsand, New York. 


8 x 8, a film by Hans Richter. A series of 8 episodes, “part 
Freud, part Lewis Carroll” with participants including: Jean 
Arp, Marcel Duchamp, Calder, Max Ernst, Jean Cocteau, 
and Yves Tanguy. 

VAMPYR, THE SEA HORSE, EASTER ISLAND, LAND 
WITHOUT BREAD, and HOBBIES ACROSS THE SEA, 
a program of short films illustrating Surrealism in reality. 
CHINESE ART AND THE WESTERN HUMANIST, by 
Laurence Sickman, Director, William Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery of Art, Kansas City, Missouri. 


FESTIVAL OF CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 


MAY 
Wednesday 4. 
8.30 p.m. 
Friday 8. 
8.15 p.m. 
Wednesday 13. 
8.15 p.m. 
Friday 1S. 
8.15 p.m. 
Tuesday 19. 

through 
Friday 22. 
8.30 p.m. 


THE CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA, George Szell conduct- 
ing, Severance Hall. (Nominal admission charge). 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Chamber 
Orchestra, Andor Toth conducting. 


THE CLEVELAND INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, chamber 


music by Albeneri Trio. 


THE CLEVELAND MUSIC SCHOOL SETTLEMENT, 


chamber and piano music. 


CONTEMPORARY OPERA, by Western Reserve Uni- 
versity Departments of Drama and Music, Eldred Theatre 
on University Campus. 
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Friday 22. THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART, choral music by 

8.15 p.m. St. Paul’s Church Choir, Walter Blodgett, Curator of Musical 
Arts, conducting. 

Wednesday 27. THE CLEVELAND INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, Marie 

8.15 p.m. Simmelink Kraft, mezzo-soprano, Marianne Matousek 

Mastics and Arthur Loesser, pianists, and chamber ensemble. 


ACTIVITIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Information and registration at the Educational Department, GA. 1-7340. 


Classes for Members’ Children: (Anyone may become a member on the pay- 
ment of $10.00 or more as annual dues.) Saturday mornings and afternoons 
beginning February 7: instruction in drawing, painting, modeling, and art 
appreciation, in Museum studios and galleries. Aim: cultural development 
and enjoyment for all; inspiration for creative work. Classes are divided 
according to age levels for children six years and over, and meet from 9.30 
a.m.-12.00 m. or from 1.30-3.30 p.m. All groups are limited in size. Children 
are registered in order of application. A $2.00 studio fee for the semester is 
required at time of registration, in order to reserve a place in class. Registra- 
tion for new students begins February 2. 


Parents may attend a class for adults at the same time (see Courses for 
Members). 


Puppet Class for Members’ Children: Twelve Saturday mornings, starting 
February 7, 9.30 a.m.-12.00 m. One group, limited in size, eight through 
eleven years. The children will make their own hand puppets and present a 
play for their parents. Children are registered in order of application. A $2.00 
studio fee is required at time of registration to hold a place in class. Registra- 
tion for new students begins February 2. 


Free Gallery Classes: Meet Saturday mornings from 9.30-12.00 m., through- 
out the year, including summers. Open to all children six years old and over. 
Classes are limited in size. Registration for the semester at the Museum 
January 31, 9.00 a.m. 


Special Advanced Classes: A limited number of talented children are ad- 
mitted free to Saturday morning advanced classes in art. They are selected 
from Members’ Classes, Free Classes, and Summer Outdoor Sketching 
Classes. 


Free Entertainments: On Saturday afternoons at 1.30 p.m. through May 16 
entertainments for young people will be presented in the auditorium. These 
programs will consist of films, music, plays, puppet plays, and illustrated 
talks. Children under six not admitted; adults not admitted until 1.30 p.m., 
and only if seats are available. 


Guided Tours of the Museum Galleries 


Sundays at 3.00, through June 14, there will be talks by members of the staff 
given in the Museum galleries. These talks will be in the nature of general 
tours of sections of the Museum. 
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COURSES FOR MEMBERS 


Information and registration at the Educational Department, GArfield 1-7340. (Registration 
in classes is limited to ten-dollar or higher memberships.) A minimum of ten registrations is 
required for each course. 


LATER FAR EASTERN ART, PART II, vy Sherman E. Lee. Six Wednes- 
days, 4.30-5.30 p.m., beginning February 4, except February 11. A survey of 
painting, sculpture, and decorative arts from the thirteenth to the nineteenth 
century, in China, Japan, and Korea. 

KNOW YOUR MUSEUM, SECOND SERIES, by Marguerite Munger. 
Saturdays, 10.30-11.30 a.m., beginning February 7. Continues the explana- 
tion of Museum galleries—Egyptian, Greek and Roman, Oriental and others. 
Open to members and the public. 

ROMANTICISM IN THE ARTS, by Edward Henning. Three Tuesdays, 
3.30-4.30 p.m., beginning April 7. A survey of the Romantic painting, music 
and literature of the nineteenth century. The arts will be compared and 
related to the social background of the period. 

FLOWERS FOR THE HOUSE IN FORMS INSPIRED BY THE GREAT 
PERIOD STYLES, by Margaret F. Marcus. Six Fridays, 10.30 a.m.-12.00 m., 
beginning May 8. Lectures illustrated with lantern slides. Opportunity for 
the study of techniques and for members of the class to make arrangements, 
under direction, with their own flowers and containers. 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON SKETCH CLASS FOR AMATEURS, by 
Price Chamberlin, assisted by Myron Davidson. Saturdays, 2.00-3.30 p.m., 
beginning February 7. The beginner will be introduced to techniques used 
by artists. All will have a chance to use pencils, charcoal, crayons, tempera 
paints, and water colors. Study of techniques and art forms as found in 
Museum collections. (Studio fee of $5.00.) 

STUDIO DRAWING AND PAINTING, by Price A. Chamberlin, assisted 
by Myron Davidson. Wednesdays, 7.30-9.00 p.m., beginning February 4. For 
beginners and former students. Emphasis on color, drawing and painting, 
using pencil, crayon, charcoal, chalk, pastels, tempera paints, and water 
color. All members will have a chance to experiment. Many techniques as 
found in the Museum collections will be studied and supplemented with 
reproductions and kodachromes. (Studio fee of $5.00.) 


ADMISSION 


GALLERY ADVICE 
Open free at all times. 


Members of the staff are prepared to assist 


Hours from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. except as follows: 

Closed Mondays. 

Open Wednesdays 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. ; 

Open Sundays, New Year’s Day, Memorial 
Day, 1 p. m. to 6 p. m. 

Open Friday evenings 7 p. m. to 10 p. m. 
during lecture season. — 

Closed July 4, Thanksgiving and 
December 25. 


LIBRARY 

The art library is free to the public at all times. 

ks and current magazines for reference and 
photographs for loan are available. Lantern slides 
for loan are on the Library floor. Open daily from 
9 a. m. to 4.45 p. m. except Sunday and Monday. 
From October through May the reading room is 
open Sunday, 3 p. m. to 6 p. m. and Wednesday, 
9 a. m. to 7.30 p. m. 


RESTAURANT 
Manager JANICE LONG 
Luncheon is served from 12.15 p. m. to 2.15 p. m., 
Tuesday through Saturday. 
Afternoon tea is served from 3.15 p.m. to 4.30 p.m. 


visitors, but appointments should be arranged 
in advance. 


SALES DESK 
Catalogues, color prints, post cards, Christmas 
cards, Bulletins, books, and framed reproductions 
are for sale at the desk at the North entrance. A 
list will be mailed on request. 


MEMBERSHIP 
Foundation Benefactors contribute 
Benefactor Fellows contribute 
Endowment Benefactors contribute 
Benefactors contribute 
Endowment Fellows contribute 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute 
Fellows for Life contribute 
Living or Memorial Endowments 
contribute any sum above 

Special Life Members contribute 
Life Members contribute 
Fellows contribute annually 00 
Sustaining Members contribute annually 25 
Annual Members contribute annually 10 

Full particulars may be had upon request. 


$500,000 
250,000 
100.000 


AN ENDOWMENT TO THE MUSEUM, BY GIFT OR BEQUEST, BECOMES A PERMANENT MEMORIAL. 
SUCH GIFTS ARE DEDUCTIBLE FROM INHERITANCE, ESTATE, OR FEDERAL INCOME TAXES 
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